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PERB Rulings Reaffirm Meet-and-Confer Rights 


The UC-AFT recently scored le- 
gal victories in two cases involving 
violations by the university of its 
meet-and-confer obligations 
under California labor law. 

in the first case an administrative 
law court judge ruled that 14 UC- 
Berkeley instructors of Bibliogra- 
phy 1 were entitled to backpay 
dating from 1985 when the uni- 
versity illegally reduced their salar- 
ies. The instructors will divide a 
settlement that may approach 
$45,000. 

The case centered on the uni- 
versity's failure to discuss with the 
UC-AFT the effects of reducing 
the number of weekly meeting 
hours of the course, reducing its 
credit value, and reducing the 
number of sections. We contend- 
ed that because these changes 
affected the jobs and pay of lec- 
turers for whom we were bargain- 
ing, the university was legally obli- 
gated to discuss the changes with 
us. 

Judge Martin Fassler ruled on 
January 7, 1987, that while it was 
the university's prerogative to 
change the hours, credits, and 
number of section offerings, it 
could not unilaterally reduce in- 
structors' salaries. 

Prior to the 1985 fall semester, 
when the course met three hours 
a week, Bibliography 1 instructors 
received 33.3% of a full-time sal- 
ary for each section taught. After 
reducing the meeting time of the 
course to two hours per week, the 
university reduced the per- 


section pay to 25% of a full-time 
salary. 

When the change was an- 
nounced in the spring of 1985, 
we requested a meeting with uni- 
versity administrators to discuss 
the effects of the changes on 
unit-18 members. Administrators 
refused to discuss the matter, ar- 
guing that it was not within the 
scope of negotiations required by 
law. In response we filed an unfair 
labor practice charge with the 
state Public Employment Rela- 
tions Board in April, 1985. 

In disputing the charge the uni- 
versity contended that it had man- 
ageriai righis’“to unilaterally 
change course hours, credits, 
and section offerings without be- 
ing subject to meet-and-confer 
obligations under California labor 
law. It also contended that since 
its past practice was to tie salaries 
to course values, the salary re- 
ductions for Bibliography 1 in- 
structors were a simple conse- 
quence of lowering the course's 
credit value. 

Our attorneys argued, however, 
that the university was not ex- 
empt from meet-and-confer re- 
quirements under the Higher Ed- 
ucation Employer-Employee Re- 
lations Act (HEERA). We also 
demonstrated that in the past the 
university had not consistently 
tied instructors’ salaries to course 
credit values. 

The judge ruled that while HEE- 
RA does not require negotiation 
over matters of academic policy, 


such as course hours, credit val- 
ues, and numbers of section of- 
ferings, it does require negotia- 
tions about salaries and other 
terms of employment that are af- 
fected by changes in academic 
policy. In reducing salaries and in 
refusing to meet and confer with 
the UC-AFT, the university violat- 
ed section 3571(c) of HEERA. 

Unilaterally reducing the num- 
ber of section offerings was also 
held to be within the university's 
prerogatives. But the judge ruled 
that since this action affected unit 
members’ jobs, it also created an 
obligation to meet and confer 
with the union. 

Because the university failed to 
negotiate about the effects of its 
changes in the Bibliography 1 
course, the judge ordered resti- 
tution for the: instructors whose 
salaries were cut. These instruc- 
tors will receive backpay for the 
period during which they taught 
the course at the illegally reduced 
salary. Moreover, current Bibliog- 
raphy 1 instructors must be paid 
at the 33.3% rate until the univer- 
sity fulfills its obligation to meet 
and confer. : 

The second case concerned 
the so-called Sears Pian, which 
affected lecturers in speech and 
communication studies at UCLA. 
In September of 1984 Dean of 
Humanities David Sears set forth 
a plan for restructuring the 
speech and communication stud- 
ies departments in a way that 
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President's Comment: 
Continued Gains Depend on Continued Activism 


This has been a year of growing activism on the part of the University 
Council-AFT. We have challenged the university on several key fronts. 
While the outcomes of some of these challenges remain uncertain, we 
have made it clear that university administrators can no longer act with- 
out regard for the effects of their actions on the academic employees 
we represent. 

Our most vigorous struggles have revolved around implementation of 
the unit-18 contract. We have worked to enforce the contract we nego- 
tiated last spring and to bring about the gains we made in such matters 
as appointments, reviews, and courseloads. 

On the whole, university compliance has been encouraging. On sev- 
eral campuses, however, we have filed unfair labor practice charges with 
the state Public Employment Relations Board because administrators 
have tried to avoid their obligations under the contract. The contract re- 
quires us to be vigilant in defending the rights and benefits won for our 
members. 

Similarly, our lawsuit against the university to force open tenure and 
promotion files represents another area of struggle in which our efforts 
may well produce dramatic improvements in our lives at the university. 

This year we have also seen an upsurge in activity among leaders of 
campus locals, and in the University Council as a whole. But if the cam- 
paigns we have begun are to be carried forward to fruition, we will need 
more active involvement on the part of our members on each campus. 

To become active you do not need to commit yourself to work on the 
state level; you can contact your local president and offer a few hours a 
week to help monitor contract compliance, assist with grievances, work 
within the academic senate to promote shared governance, write an arti- 
cle for the newsletter, or raise funds for the open files case. 

We appreciate the financial support you provide as a dues-paying 
member. Without that support we could not survive. But now won't you 
go a step farther and become active in one of the many union projects 
that seek to make the University of California a better place in which to 
do the academic work that is so important to us all? 


- Tom Dublin 
History Department 
UC-San Diego 
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Improper Courseloads Prompt 
Unfair Labor Practice Charges 


Unfair labor practice charges 
have been filed with the state 
Public Employment Relations 
Board (PERB) in response to at- 
tempts by administrators at UC- 
San Diego and UC-Berkeley to cir- 
cumvent unit-18 contract articles 
concerning courseloads. 

At San Diego administrators 
have imposed a 12-course per 
year load (for a 100% appoint- 
ment) on lecturers in the writing 
program. They have also imposed 
a 9-course per year load on some 
lecturers in other departments. 

Setting the 12-course load for 
lecturers in writing exceeds the 9- 
course limit established by the 
unit-18 contract. Administrators 
have claimed that the 12-course 
load does not violate the contract 
because, in their judgment, a writ- 
ing course is only three-fourths of 
a course. The writing courses, 
however, clearly meet the defini- 
tion of an "instructional workload 
course" as set forth in article 25 of 
the contract. 

By imposing an inflexible 9- 
course load on lecturers in history 
and visual arts, administrators have 
also ignored contract language 
that permits departments and pro- 
grams to determine courseload 
standards. The contract is quite 
explicit that 9 courses are an up- 
per limit, which individual depart- 
ments can then lower based on 
determinations of course de- 
mands and other duties assigned 
to non-senate faculty. 

In imposing a rigid courseload 
policy, San Diego administrators 
have furthermore disregarded tra- 
ditional principles of shared gov- 
ernance that reserve for academic 
senate faculty the right to estab- 
lish courseloads within their de- 
partments. In addition to the unfair 


practice charge, this matter has 
thus also been brought before 
the academic senate. A resolu- 
tion seeking to assert senate au- 
thority in these matters is still 
pending. 

If the charge is accepted by 
PERB and a favorable ruling is 
handed down by an administra- 
tive law court judge, lecturers who 
have worked under the improper 
standards will receive backpay for 
the period during which the uni- 
versity imposed the illegal policy. 

At Berkeley, administrators 
have unilaterally imposed a cam- 
pus-wide 6-course per year load 
(for a 100% appointment on a se- 
mester system) on lecturers. 
Again, this inflexible policy disre- 
gards contract language giving 
departments the responsbility for 
establishing courseload stan- 
dards and thus for determining 
what constitutes a full-time load in 
any given case. And again it tram- 
ples on traditional senate faculty 
prerogatives. 

At both campuses administra- 
tors have also ignored their meet- 
and-confer obligations under Cali- 
fornia labor law. As has already 
been legally determined, adminis- 
trators cannot unilaterally make 
changes in academic policy, in- 
cluding courseload standards, 
without meeting and conferring 
with the union regarding the ef- 
fects of these changes on bar- 
gaining unit members. 

During the past year administra- 
tors at San Diego and Berkeley 
have been unwilling to accept the 
accountability the unit-18 contract 
legally imposes on them. They 
have, in the area of courseload 
determination, attempted to cir- 
cumvent the contract and pro- 
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would have had dramatic implica- 
tions for unit members in these ar- 
eas. The plan called for moving 
lecturers from speech into the 
writing program; lecturers in com- 
munication studies were to be 
gradually eliminated. 

At the time the plan was pro- 
posed the UC-AFT asserted its 
meet-and-confer rights. Our con- 
tention was that the university 
could not unilaterally impose such 
a plan without discussing with the 
union its effects on unit members. 

University administrators refused 
any such discussion, claiming that 
reorganizing academic programs 
without discussion with the non- 
senate faculty affected was within 
their “managerial rights.” 

Because administrators refused 
to meet and confer, and in fact 
went ahead with the Sears Plan, 
we filed an unfair labor practice 
charge early in 1985. 

In December of 1986 an admi- 
nistrative law court judge ruled 
that the university cannot under- 
take such plans and changes 
without meeting and conferring 
with the union. The judge thus 
ordered the university to drop the 
Sears Plan, to meet and confer 
with us, to post notice admitting 
its wrongdoing (as is usual in 
these cases), and to compensate 
lecturers for any problems that 
might have been caused by its il- 
legal actions. 

Because both sides filed excep- 
tions to various aspects of the 
proposed decision, implementa- 
tion will be delayed until the ex- 
ceptions are reviewed and the full 
PERB board has decided how to 
f the final ruli 
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The Organizer's Headache: 
Excuses for Not Joining UC-AFT 


Joining the UC-AFT is the smart 
thing for unit-18 members to do. 
The support we receive from each 
member helps us do a better job 
of representing the interests of all 
members at the bargaining table. It 
also helps us make sure that what 
is agreed upon at the bargaining 
table becomes a reality in each de- 
partment on each campus. 

But while it makes overwhelm- 
ingly good sense to join, not eve- 
ryone does. 

Those of us who have worked 
as organizers or who have tried to 
recruit colleagues hear lots of ex- 
cuses. Perspective readers, most 
of whom are presumably members 
already, might find some consider- 
ation of these excuses and possi- 
ble rejoinders useful when recruit- 
ing colleagues. Readers who are 
not yet members might find them 
useful for clarifying their own 
thinking about joining UC-AFT. 

The most commonly heard ex- 
cuse among non-senate faculty is, 
"| don't want to join because I'm 
only going to be here for [a year, a 
semester, a quarter]." 

So what? The UC-AFT repre- 
sents all unit-18 members, regard- 
less of the length of their appoint- 
ments; the unit-18 contract covers 
all unit members, regardless of the 
length of their appointments; all 
unit members benefit from repres- 
entation by the UC-AFT, regard- 
less of the length of their appoint- 
ments. People on short-term ap- 
pointments thus owe the UC-AFT 
as much support as anyone. Be- 
sides, a substantial proportion of 
unit-18 members are on short- 
term appointments; if they all used 
this as an excuse not to join, the 
UC-AFT would be seriously weak- 
ened. Futhermore, many people 


who enter the system as lecturers 
thinking that they're going to 
quickly move on to tenure-track 
positions elsewhere, find that the 
soft academic labor market keeps 
them around longer than they had 
planned. 

Commonly heard from people 
who want to show that their hearts 
are in the right places is, "| don't 
want to join because | don't have 
time to get involved." 

Well, it would be nice if every- 
one who joined could participate 
actively. And while participation is 
always encouraged, we know that 
this is not a realistic expectation 
for everyone. But not having time 
to do organizational work is not a 
good reason for withholding sup- 
port in the form of paying dues. 
That doesn't take any time at all 
and it helps make possible the or- 
ganizational work of people who 
do have time for it. 

Perpetual skeptics sometimes 
try to excuse themselves with, "I 
want to wait and see what the un- 
ion is going to accomplish." 

This excuse is especially trou- 
blesome, for two reasons. First, 
because it ignores the obvious: 
the union has already accom- 
plished a great deal more than 
many people thought it ever 
could. Negotiating the first-ever 
faculty labor contract in the largest 
university system in the country is 
quite an accomplishment. Suc- 
cessfully implementing the con- 
tract across nine University of Cali- 
fornia campuses is another major 
accomplishment. What else, we 
might ask, are you waiting for? 

Another reason this excuse is 
so troublesome is that it entails a 
dangerous self-fulfilling prophecy. 
People who use it are saying, "I'm 


going to withhold my support un- 
til this organization proves it can 
do something for me." The prob- 
lem is that by withholding support 
the organization's strength is di- 
minished, making it difficult to ac- 
complish whatever it is that peo- 
ple expect the union to accom- 
plish, for them or anyone else. If 
all prospective union members 
reasoned this way, there would 
be no unions--or progressive or- 
ganizations of any kind. 

Those who want to show that 
they already wear a badge of po- 
litical correctness will sometimes 
offer, "I'd join but | already belong 
to another union." 

Some of our members also be- 
long to the California Faculty As- 
sociation and to the Writers’ Un- 
ion, among others. That's fine. It 
shows that people are supporting 
the organizations that represent 
their interests in those spheres of 
work. 

But neither the CFA nor the 
Writers' Union represents aca- 
demic employees in the Universi- 
ty of California. Only the UC-AFT 
does. The UC-AFT thus warrants 
support by academics who work 
in the UC system, because it rep- 
resents their interests within that 
system. It doesn't help advance 
those interests to withhold sup- 
port because of union member- 


ship somewhere else. 


Although we hear it less often 
than we should, another common 
excuse is, "I don't have any com- 
plaints. My department treats me 
well.” 

Good. We wish no one had any 
complaints. But you don't join 
the union only because you have 
complaints. You join to ensure 
that problems don't arise and, if 
they do, you have a powerful or- 
ganization behind you to help 
solve them. You also join to help 
make sure that your colleagues 
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enjoy the same quality of employ- 
ment that you do. 

Perhaps the most annoying--no, 
angering is more accurate-- 
excuse is one that is fortunately 
heard only rarely: “I get the bene- 
fits anyway, so why should | join?" 

This is called free riding. It 
means that a person has no moral 
qualms about letting others pay 
for the benefits he or she enjoys 
as a member of a collective bar- 
gaining unit. This is more than a 
bad excuse; it is a sleazy one. 
There's also little that can be said 
to counter it. If people who think 
this way can live with themselves, 
perhaps it's best that they do. On 
the other hand, our door is always 
open to a change of heart. 

One excuse that is always diffi- 
cult to deal with is, “I'd join but it 
might hurt my chances for contin- 
uing employment.” 

This is a very real fear and, in 
some cases, perhaps not without 
foundation. But people should 
know that their union membership 
is a private matter; they will never 
be publicly identified as union 
members if they do not wish to be. 
And if they want to pay dues by 
mail, no one in the university, not 
even in the payroll office, will ever 
know they are members. People 
should also know that action 
against an employee for union ac- 
tivity is illegal and can result in stiff 
penalties for an employer and 
damage awards to the employee. 

An excuse that is often based 
on misinformation handed down 
from university administrators is, “I 
don't like what the union has done 
about [pick your issue].” 

It is sometimes difficult to con- 
vince people who offer this ex- 
cuse that the union hasn't done 
whatever it is they think it has. Of- 
ten their information comes 
through administrative channels 
and is distorted by administrative 
biases. As described in a previ- 


ous article, a common refrain by 
administrators across the system 
this past year has been, "The con- 
tract made us do it." That refrain 
can roughly be translated, in most 
cases, to "We're creating an in- 
convenience for you rather than 
for ourselves, and we're going to 
blame it on the contract." Please 
check with your Local president 
before you assume the union has 
done anything that does not 
seem to be in your interest. 

But even if people do not like 
something the union has in fact 
done, we urge them to remember 
that no organization acting on be- 
half of a large and diverse group of 
people is going to satisfy every- 
one all the time. It seems unlikely 
that everyone in the bargaining 
unit is going to like all the things 
that the organization as a whole 
does. But that's no reason to 
withhold support, unless a person 
feels the union is unresponsive to 
members’ concerns and best in- 
terests. The UC-AFT, however, is 
extremely open and democratic 
on both the state and campus lev- 
els. If people want to see policies 
or practices changed, the thing to 
do is to join and start changing 
things. Withholding support and 
griping accomplishes nothing. 

Most people see the advantag- 
es of collective action; some do 
not, and might feel that, "| can do 
better on my own without the un- 
ion.” 

Yes, some people seem to do 
well in striking deals on their own, 
especially in areas where demand 
is high and the supply of qualified 
people low. We have no objec- 
tion to this; people should get the 
best deal they can. But things 
aren't so easy in academic fields 
where the supply of qualified peo- 
ple exceeds the demand. The 
soft fabor market in these fields 
has allowed the university to take 
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ceed with business as usual. 

While such recalcitrance can be 
dealt with through PERB, the 
concomitant threats to shared 
governance require a different 
line of response. Academic sen- 
ate faculty will have to more ag- 
gressively assert their rights to de- 
termine, in conjunction with non- 
senate faculty in their depart- 
ments, courseload standards and 
other curricular matters. 

The unit-18 contract sought to 
preserve academic senate author- 
ity in these matters. Negotiators 
on both sides agreed that faculty 
at the department level should es- 
tablish courseload standards that 
took into account the nature of a 
course, the instructional support 
available, and the number of stu- 
dents enrolled. 

Negotiators also agreed that de- 
partments should set teaching 
loads for non-senate faculty, be- 
cause the nature of the demands 
on non-senate faculty was best 
gauged on the department level. 

These understandings at the 
bargaining table were in keeping 
with mutual interests in preserving 
shared governance, flexibility in 
making faculty assignments, and 
maintaining the quality of instruc- 
tion. 

Now, however, some adminis- 
trators are giving distorted inter- 
pretations to both the contract 
and to principles of shared gov- 
ernance--with potentially disastro- 
us consequences for the quality 
of instruction and the internal 
functioning of departments... The 
unfair labor practice charges at 
UCSD and UCB are intended to 
forestall such consequences. 

Presuming acceptance of the 
charges as filed, formal hearings 
will likely take place in late spring 
or early summer. 
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Teacher Legal Defense Funds Help 
Researcher Contest Termination 


The UC-AFT has been helping a former UC-Riverside researcher in 
psychology pay for legal costs stemming from his unjust termination in 
July, 1986. 

Ed Strelow came to UCR from Canada in 1980 as an assistant re- 
search psychologist. His initial appointments were on a year-by-year, 
renewable basis. When his original visa expired and the immigration 
service asked about his employment status, administrators at UCR in 
effect sponsored Strelow, writing to the INS that the university was 
committed to providing him with permanent employment. With job se- 
curity and permanent resident status seemingly assured, Strelow con- 
centrated on his research. 

In the late spring of 1986 Strelow was informed by then-Dean of Hu- 
manities and Social Sciences Henry Snyder that his position would not 
be renewed for the coming year. The dean claimed that the termina- 
tion was due to a limited budget for temporary positions. Strelow was 
surprised to learn that his position had been defined by the new dean 
as temporary. 

Strelow challenged the termination, producing written documents, 
signed by the chancellor, that avowed the university's commitment to 
his continuing employment. The dean did not relent in his attempt to 
terminate Strelow, so an internal grievance procedure, leading to non- 
binding arbitration, was initiated. 

At the arbitration hearing held late last fall, Strelow and his attorney 
produced the signed documents wherein university administrators 
committed themselves to his continuing employment. In Reagan- 
esque fashion, UCR administrators claimed that they couldn't remem- 
ber making any firm promises to Strelow or reading carefully the docu- 
ments they had signed. 

The arbitrator's decision is due in another month. In light of the per- 
formances given by UCR administrators at the hearing, a favorable de- 
cision is expected. 

Henry Snyder, the dean who fired Strelow, was dismissed two days 
before the hearing. His tenure as dean lasted approximately eight 
months. 

In documenting his case, paying attorney and arbitrator fees, and in 
obtaining hearing transcripts, Strelow has incurred substantial bills. 
The further legal action Strelow anticipates will run these bills even 
higher. 

As a union member, however, Strelow was eligible for financial sup- 
port from the UCR Local, the University Council, and the AFT and CFT 
Teacher Legal Defense Funds. In total, the union will pay about one- 
third of Strelow's current legal bills. Moreover, there is a good chance 
that a settlement will permit Strelow to recover all of his legal costs. 

This case demonstrates how the union can help individuals when 
they are treated unjustly by a powerful employer. Even if the legal lev- 
ers of a collective bargaining agreement can't be used, others can--if 
one has the necessary resources. The UC-AFT can help make those 
resources available to ensure that the employment rights of all UC 
demic professionals are protected 


PERB Rules that 
Graduate Assistants 
are Employees 


For three years the Association 
of Graduate Student Employees 
at UC-Berkeley demanded that 
the university acknowledge the 
employee status of teaching and 
research assistants, and that it 
recognize AGSE as the represen- 
tative organization for these em- 
ployees. 

For three years the university re- 
fused to do so. 

Recently the state Public Em- 
ployment Relations Board ruled 
that, under the Higher Education 
Employee-Employer Relations 
Act, teaching and research assist- 
ants are indeed employees, not 
simply "trainees," as the university 
insisted. 

PERB also ruled that the univer- 
sity must implement a dues 
checkoif system for AGSE mem- 
bers. 

In the wake of the order, ito 
which the university has filed an 
exception, leaders of AGSE 
called on the university to immedi- 
ately begin good faith discussions 
concerning the terms and condi- 
tions of teaching and research as- 
sistants' employment. 

The three-year hearing that 
eventually produced a favorable 
‘tuling for AGSE was the longest in 
PERB's history. 

The next step, according to 
AGSE leaders, is to plan an elec- 
tion campaign to obtain legal stat- 
us for AGSE as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for graduate assist- 
ants. 

Members of AGSE recently vot- 
ed overwhelmingly to affiliate with 
District 65 of the United Auto 
Workers. District 65 will provide 
resources to support AGSE's or- 
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advantage of the people in them. 
We feel this hurts not only the 
people who must teach more for 
lower pay, but also students and, 
ultimately, the university as a 
whole. Supporting the union is a 
way to help stop this exploitation 
and the general damage it does. 

People who strike deals on their 
own should also keep in mind that 
oftentimes the basic rights and 
benefits they enjoy are the results 
of union efforts. And no matter 
how well people are treated by 
their departments, without the for- 
mal protections of a contract, all 
the goodwill in the world won't 
protect them from capricious ac- 
tion at higher administrative lev- 
als. 

It seems sad and often dubious, 
but one excuse that is hard to 
counter without bank records for 
evidence is, "I can't afford it." 

For lecturers who have exclu- 
sive representation, union dues 
are .85% of monthly gross salary. 
That's $8.50 per thousand dollars 
earned. That's a trifle--about what 
a movie and a stop at McDonald's 
would cost. People who claim 
they can't afford this are, in our 
judgment, being short-sighted. 
Given all the things the union 
does on their behalf to protect 
their jobs, it is uneconomical to 
withhold this small bit of support. 
Lecturers really can't afford not to 
belong to the UC-AFT. Dues rep- 
resent a very reasonable premium 
to pay on a fair employment insur- 
ance policy. 

So if all these excuses don't 
hold water, why can't they be easi- 
ly refuted and everyone quickly 
signed-up? One reason is that 
these excuses often mask deep- 
er, irrational objections. That 
means that often these excuses 
are invulnerable to logical refuta- 
tion because they aren't premised 


on logic in the first place. 

For example, because of their 
social class backgrounds some 
people may simply be unfamiliar 
with unions and feel uncomforta- 
ble about joining one. They may 
have preconceptions about un- 
ions based on negative images of 
a few large, undemocratic industri- 
al labor unions. 

Those images do not corre- 
spond to the reality of the UC- 
AFT, which is relatively small and, 
by any standard, extremely open 
and democratic. "Career union- 
ists" do not run the organization. 
All officers are UC academics who 
are elected annually by direct vote 
of the general membership. Many 
staff functions are still performed 
by volunteers. 

Some academics may also see 
unions as appropriate organiza- 
tions for blue-collar working peo- 
ple, but certainly not for indepen- 
dent professionals such as them- 
selves. There is a certain amount 
of class snobbishness reflected in 
this attitude, and this is something 
that is hard to cure. What should 
mitigate it, however, is recognition 
that we are employees in a huge 
bureaucracy, not truly indepen- 
dent professionals. We may en- 
joy tremendous autonomy and 
control in the classroom, but 
when it comes to the basic terms 
and conditions of our employ- 
ment, we often have little more 
power than factory workers. 

The purpose of joining a union 
under such circumstances is to 
overcome our relative powerless- 
ness as unorganized individuals 
working for a powerful employer, 
and thereby to ensure that we can 
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exercise the degree of control 
over the terms and conditions of 
our employment that we ought to 
exercise as intellectual workers. 

The reluctance to join an unfa- 
miliar kind of organization is best 
overcome by encouraging people 
to look closely at what UC-AFT is: 
an organization run by and for Uni- 
versity of California academics. 

Academics are also particularly 
resistant to being talked into any- 
thing. If they feel like the union is 
bombarding them with propagan- 
da and pressuring them to join, 
this may actually engender resis- 
tance. Such resistance is best 
overcome by members recruiting 
colleagues. This makes joining 
the union appear less like buying 
a bill of goods from an organizer 
and more like the only sensible 
thing to do. 

If more members took the initia- 
tive to recruit their colleagues 
much resistance of the kind dis- 
cussed here would simply evapor- 
ate; fewer excuses would echo in 
the ears of organizers; and more 
people would do the sensible 
thing. 


Dues Cap Set 


At its March meeting the Univer- 
sity Council voted to put a ceiling 
on monthly dues. 

Acting out of a concern that 
dues can be extremely high in 
those months when summer 
school earnings or grant pay- 
ments are added on top of regular 
salary, the Council set a cap of 
$45 for dues payments in any sin- 
gle month. 

The UC-AFT treasurer has been 
authorized to monitor dues pay- 
ments and to issue annual rebate 
checks for overpayments. 

Since most overpayments occur 
in July and August, an October 
date was set for issuing the re- 
fund checks. 
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UC-AFT Seeks Executive Director 
and Publications Editor 


The UC-AFT has two staff posi- 
tions open for the 1987-88 aca- 
demic year: a full-time executive 
director and a quarter-time publi- 
cations editor. 

Pending budgetary approval, 
the executive director position 
begins September 1, and will pay 
an annual salary of approximately 
$30,000 plus benefits. Major re- 
sponsibilities will include contract 
administration, handling grievanc- 
es, maintaining communications 
between the University Council 
and member locals, and working 
with the executive board and with 
the publications editor. 

Qualifications for the executive 
director position include experi- 
ence in higher education, a union 
background, and excellent organ- 
izational skills. Access to a per- 


sonal computer and knowledge of 
word processing and spread- 
sheet software are also desirable. 

The publications editorship will 
run from September 1 through 
May 30, 1988, and will pay $600 
per month. Primary responsibil- 
ties will include writing and pub- 
lishing the Perspective, writing 
brochures and press releases, 
and doing large mailings to UC- 
AFT members. Writing ability, 
knowledge of basic layout and de- 
sign, and familiarity with desktop 
publishing systems are important. 

Persons interested in either po- 
sition should write to Tom Dublin 
at 13434 Calais Drive, Del Mar, 
CA, 92014. Please include a re- 
sume. The application deadline is 
May 31. 


Open Files Booklet Wins 
CUTPA Award 


The UC-AFT's booklet, "The 
Case for Open Files," was recently 
selected as best original pamphlet 
by the California Union Teachers 
Press Association. 

Text for the pamphlet, which fea- 
tures excerpts from the open files 
brief, was co-written by Robert 
Bezemek, David Brody, Paul 
Goodman, Tom Dublin, and Mi- 
chael Schwalbe. Page layout and 
design were by publications editor 
Michael Schwalbe. Cover design 
was by Emily Picarelli of Para- 
mount Lithograph in Riverside, 
California. 

Persons interested in obtaining 
copies of the award-winning book- 
let to use in raising funds for the 
open files case, should write to 
UC-AFT, P.O. Box 2181, Del Mar, 
CA, 92014. 
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